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(p. 234). But does not man always act in ways that " admit of being 
expressed in terms of natural causes," if also in ways that admit of 
being expressed in terms of moral or spiritual causation ? I cannot 
help thinking that the view taken of miracles in this lecture is a de- 
parture from the author's deeper and more characteristic principles. 
Even in this lecture, he admits the possibility of what has been called 
" Supernatural Naturalism." " If, in the progressive development of 
the human mind, man's conceptions of what is natural could become 
so enlarged as that the whole Christian revelation of God should be 
seen to be a development of the ordinary course of nature — theistic 
faith, the most deeply Christian, would then be discovered to be the 
most natural religion of all, but surely would not on that account be 
undivine. It would rather be seen as the culmination of the normal 
self-manifestation of God to man, instead of being mysterious and 
abnormal" (p. 238). Nay, "in the deeper and wider meaning of 
' natural,' all revelation of God must be in rational harmony with 
what is absolutely or finally natural " (p. 238) ; the theistic or 
" humanly related interpretation of the universe " ought to " assimi- 
late the merely physical or non-moral one" (p. 245). 

The last lecture contains a brief discussion of " the Mystery of 
Death." The conclusion is that the persistence of persons after 
death cannot be proved, either physically or metaphysically, but must 
remain the object of moral faith. Such a faith " is not, indeed, like 
philosophical faith or theistic trust, the indispensable postulate of all 
reliable intercourse with the evolving universe of things and persons ; 
but its sceptical disintegration may disturb this final faith, and so 
lead indirectly to universal doubt and pessimism" (p. 264). 

James Seth. 

The Principles of Sociology. An Analysis of the Phenomena 
of Association and of Social Organization. By Franklin Henry 
Giddings, M.A., Professor of Sociology in Columbia University 
in the City of New York. Third Edition. New York and 
London, Macmillan & Co., 1896. — pp. xxvi, 476. 

This work has two main points of interest to the student of phil- 
osophy. It is a new attempt to constitute an independent science of 
sociology, and it formulates what is deemed to be a novel theory of 
the basis of this science. An effort to establish a new discipline in 
the field of the moral sciences, and to define its relation to other 
branches of knowledge, is a proper theme for philosophical examina- 
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tion. The relation between economics and sociology has been much 
argued from the point of view of the departments interested, but in 
controversies upon the relations of the sciences no specialist as such 
has a right to the last word. The sociologists from Comte to Gid- 
dings have turned philosophy away from the front door only to 
receive it with open arms at the back, when wrapped in swaddling 
clothes and disguised as 'the classification of the sciences.' It 
would lead too far to criticise the classification here proposed ; but 
it may be welcomed as an advance upon purely linear classifications, 
since it introduces a cross division in space of two dimensions. Yet 
while stereo-chemistry is abandoning diagrams on a plane as inade- 
quate symbols of the relations of atoms in a molecule, the author 
believes that the intricate interrelations of knowledge may be thus 
made clear. 

The meaning attached by Professor Giddings to sociology is 
obscured by the number and variety of the explanations. Perhaps 
the best means of approach is to consider what it is not. He quotes 
with strong disapproval a definition of it as the organization of the 
knowledge of man and society, furnished by "biology, anthropology, 
psychology, ethnology, demography, history, political and economic 
science, and ethics" (p. 12, note). Yet the work itself explains 
sociology in terms of one or the other of these sciences, or incorpo- 
rates certain of their results : e.g., sociology is explained biologically 
as " the science of the reciprocal adjustment of life and its environ- 
ment " (p. xix), psychologically as " the science of mental phenomena 
in their higher complications and reactions" (p. 26), and ethically as 
the science whose function is " to show that true happiness is neces- 
sarily cumulative " ( p. 386). The reason assigned for demurring 
to the definition quoted is, not that data from any of the sciences 
enumerated should be excluded from sociology, but that a true 
science cannot result from an agglomeration or federation of sciences. 
On the contrary, " a living science grows from a distinct nucleus " 
(p. 29). The definition, and the conception from which it flows, are 
wrong in ignoring the " nucleus " of sociology, the " single motive or 
principle uniquely characterizing the conscious individual as a social 
being and determining all his social relations " (p. 1 2). The argument 
seems to be, sociology is a living science, every living science grows 
from a nucleus ; therefore, sociology must grow from a nucleus. As 
both premises are doubtful ; the conclusion is invalid ; but the uni- 
versal question of the younger students of the subject, " What char- 
acteristic stamps a phenomenon as social ? " (p. 13), is explained 
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thereby. Such a characteristic must be produced as its passport into 
the kingdom of science, and the author believes he has found what is 
necessary in the " consciousness of kind." That the conception is 
deemed of vital importance is proved by the following statements. 
Consciousness of kind is "the cause of the distinctively social phenom- 
ena of communities " (p. vi). The sub-title of the book is " an Anal- 
ysis of the Phenomena of Association and of Social Organization," 
and the preface states that "association and social organization I have 
attempted to explain as consequences of the consciousness of kind " 
(p. v). "Human nature is the preeminently social nature. Its pri- 
mary factor is a consciousness of kind" (p. 225). "Subjectively, 
progress is the expansion of the consciousness of kind" (p. 359). 

The idea expressed in the foregoing quotations is apparently a 
recent development of the author's thought. In his Theory of Sociology, 
published less than two years earlier and sketching the theoretical 
positions elaborated in the present work, there is no mention of the 
consciousness of kind. This may account for a degree of incoher- 
ence in the present volume. For example, the definition of sociology 
finally reached is : " An interpretation of social phenomena in terms 
of psychical activity, organic adjustment, natural selection, and the 
conservation of energy " (p. 419). From other passages one would 
have anticipated that the consciousness of kind would be included 
among the keys to the explanation of social phenomena. This defi- 
nition, however, is repeated from the Theory of Sociology (p. 73), and 
doubtless was formulated prior to the theory of the consciousness 
of kind. The same change of view may explain the different esti- 
mates put upon M. Tarde's theory of imitation as the primary social 
fact. In 1895 our author wrote : " Of all these writers it is Tarde 
who has perceived the true and ultimate nature of social facts " 
(Article ' Sociology ' in Johnson's Cyclopaedia) ; in the present 
work he says : " Neither Tarde nor Durkheim has perfectly discrim- 
inated the social fact" (p. 16), for that is the consciousness of kind. 

What, then, is this nucleus, about which "all other motives organ- 
ize themselves in the evolution of social choice, social volition, or 
social policy " (p. 19) ? It is " a state of consciousness in which any 
being, whether low or high in the scale of life, recognizes another 
conscious being as of like kind with itself" (p. 17). The author's 
statement of this position in an earlier paper may throw light upon 
his definition. " Mere physical contact is association, if and only if 
accompanied by a consciousness, on the part of each of the creatures 
implicated, that the creatures with which it comes in contact are like 
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itself. This consciousness of kind is the elementary, the generic 
social fact ; it is sympathy, fellow-feeling, in the literal as distin- 
guished from the popular sense of the word. . . . The contact or 
grouping of creatures of the same kind, . . . when accompanied by 
a consciousness of their identity in kind and by imitative actions, 
constitutes association and the beginnings of society. . . . All social 
instincts, social feelings of every description, have their beginnings 
in the feeling of identity of kind in creatures of the same species " 
(Annals of the American Academy, March, 1895, p. 750). 

The earlier passage calls attention to a point which is later ignored, 
the relation between consciousness of kind and sympathy. Indeed, 
in the present work, consciousness of kind is presented as the cause, 
and sympathy as the effect, of society (pp. vi, 25). Professor Gid- 
dings is wrestling with the old problem of the genesis of altruistic 
feeling, and has obscured the issue by adopting novel terms, without 
defining their relations to those familiar to every beginner in ethics. 
Elsewhere in the earlier article (p. 752), he raises the question 
whether conflict is antecedent to consciousness of kind and imita- 
tion, and declares that upon this question the followers of Hobbes 
differ from his own views. Nothing in this volume indicates a 
familiarity with the line of English ethical writers, who have been 
grappling with the same problem, and whose contributions to ethical 
thought centre about their theory of sympathy. Compare the pre- 
ceding passage with the following quotation from one who has been 
called the scientific discoverer of the principle of sympathy. " Take 
a general survey of the universe, and observe the force of sympathy 
through the whole animal creation, and the easy communication of 
sentiments from one thinking being to another. In all creatures 
that prey not upon others and are not agitated with violent passions, 
there appears a remarkable desire of company, which associates 
them together, without any advantages they can ever propose to 
reap from their union. This is still more conspicuous in man, as 
being the creature of the universe who has the most ardent desire 
of society, and is fitted for it by the most advantages. . . . What- 
ever other passions we may be actuated by . . . the soul or animat- 
ing principle of them all is sympathy." Yet the only other than 
nominal reference to Hume in Professor Giddings' book is the 
doubtful statement (p. 6), that Comte was indebted to Hume for 
his notions of causation, supported by citation of an address in 
which Huxley argues that Comte may never have read Hume ; and 
the author's somewhat contemptuous judgment of ethical speculation 
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is shown by the hope, elsewhere expressed, that a transition is begin- 
ning " from the platitudinous ethical discussions of recent years to 
a hard-headed, scientific study of ethical phenomena " (p. 405, note). 

In the Preface to the Third Edition, seen after the foregoing was 
in type, Professor Giddings frankly admits that the suggestion for 
his doctrine of consciousness of kind came from the Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, and that he is now inclined to " claim for Adam 
Smith the first place among sociologists. . . . The stone that the 
builders of political economy rejected will become the head of the 
corner for sociology." That stone is so securely and prominently 
placed in the system of English psychological ethics, perhaps Eng- 
land's noblest contribution to the speculative thought of the world, 
that it will not easily be torn from its place. If Professor Giddings 
has determined to make the attempt, an adequate knowledge of 
the development of English ethical thought, nowhere shown in the 
present volume, is a primary requisite. 

To the author's attempt to show that there is a logical place for 
sociology in a classification of the sciences, it may be replied that 
such a classification can have no exclusive or probative validity. 
To his attempt to lay a basis for it by the theory of the conscious- 
ness of kind, it may be replied that the relations of this consciousness 
of kind to sympathy, and of the science based upon it to ethics, are 
still in obscurity. As these are his two novel positions, it must be 
held that the work, however valuable to 'the sociologist,' is not of 
fundamental importance to the student of speculative philosophy. 

W. F. Willcox. 

L'ann^e philosophique, publiee sous la direction de F. Pillon, 
ancien redacteur de la Critique philosophique. Sixieme annee, 
1895. Paris, Alcan, 1896. — pp. 316. 

If one were not already acquainted with the avowed character of 
L'annke philosophique, — which now appears for the sixth time, still 
under the very able editorial supervision of M. Pillon, — one might 
feel inclined to criticise a periodical which so evidently is the organ 
of a particular philosophical school. Indeed, it may well be doubted 
if criticism is completely disarmed by the reminder that the annual 
is just what it professes to be, in this respect. The iteration of the 
fundamental tenets of any school, however interesting and important, 
becomes a little tiresome, particularly when found in the pages of a 
regular periodical. In a word, it is the signal ability with which the 



